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ment and course of action. If we are not 
safe in placing before our patrons both 
sides of great questions, social and politi- 
cal, if we are afraid to let them know 
that there is another side to the question 
of prohibition, if we dare not put in their 
hands books which advocate socialism as 
a widely held idea of the road to free- 
dom, and what the programs of labor are; 



if we dare not let them see what even 
bolshevism says of itself, then we are com- 
mitting the sin of the buried talent. "I 
cannot," said Milton, "prize a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and seeks 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat." 



SOME PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS OP LIBRARY TRAINING 
By Chables C. Wiixiamson, Chief, Economics Division, New York Public Library 



The president had invited me to discuss 
this topic and I had promised to do so 
before I had any idea that I might have 
some responsibility for the professional 
training division of the investigation to 
be conducted by the Committee of Five. I 
have not consulted my colleagues on that 
committee in regard to what I am about 
to say. In other words, the proposal made 
in this paper is a persohal and not in any 
sense a committee affair at the present 
time. I feel it is incumbent on me to 
make this statement, lest I may seem in 
what I shall say to have committed my- 
self, and to some extent the committee 
itself, to definite conclusions in advance 
of the investigation. I shall state my pres- 
ent personal views as clearly and as pos- 
itively as I can, but not dogmatically, I 
hope, and only in general outline. If the 
plan I am about to propose were actually 
to be adopted, extended investigation 
would be necessary before details could be 
worked out. But even the main features 
of the plan itself I would gladly abandon 
in favor of anything else that seems to the 
profession as a whole more likely to ac- 
complish the object desired. 

In order to bring this paper within the 
prescribed twenty minutes, if possible, I 
propose to narrow my subject from the 
plural to the singular and present only one 
aspect of the training problem, but one 
which seems to me of far-reaching im- 
portance. Omitting further preface and 
foreword and coming to the point at once, 



I wish to propose for serious thought and 
discussion, to be followed by some kind 
of, action, in the not distant future, I hope, 
the organization of all training activities 
and facilities into one system under the 
general direction of an A. L. A. Training 
Board, with a permanent staff and a com- 
petent expert as its executive, and empow- 
ered to work out and adopt a scheme of 
standards of fitness for all grades of li- 
brary service and to grant appropriate cer- 
tificates to properly qualified persons. 

Let' us not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that we already have a system of train- 
ing for library work. He must be a hope- 
less optimist indeed who can see in the 
present training situation anything more 
than a variety of valuable parts scattered 
around waiting for vital machinery not 
yet constructed or even planned. We 
cherish the delusion that library work is 
a profession. At best it is only semi-pro- 
fessional. What real profession is re- 
cruited largely from wholly untrained per- 
sons? Let us face the facts. Every real 
profession is based on technical training 
and recognized standards of fitness. That 
condition is in sight for library work, but 
it is not here. A system of training ade- 
quate to meet the situation, a recognized 
standard of fitness for different grades of 
professional work and a system of certifi- 
cates by which to label those found to be 
fit, will put library work on a professional 
basis In the near future. I do not believe 
anything else will do so in fifty years. 
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We need not stop to engage in aca- 
demic discussion of the significance of 
professionalism nor need we rehearse the 
story of the sporadic and futile efforts to 
arouse some genuine interest in certifica- 
tion. I frankly confess that I have no new 
ideas to present. The proceedings of this 
Association and the professional journals 
are strewn with papers and committee re- 
ports setting forth with penetrating analy- 
sis and irrefutable logic the importance of 
certification. But plans for bringing it 
about are conspicuously absent. We be- 
lieve certification would be a good thing? 
Well, then, let's have it. Shall this Asso- 
ciation, which probably enrolls in its mem- 
bership every person in the country seri- 
ously interested in elevating the stand- 
ards of library service, sit back and expect 
others to plan a system of training and 
certification? Nothing ever happens that 
way. Progress in library service, as in 
everything, has always been and will al- 
ways be the direct result of vision and pur- 
poseful planning on the part of those en- 
gaged in the work. One needs only refer 
for proof to two outstanding events — the 
organization of the American Library As- 
sociation and the establishment of the first 
school for training librarians. Yes, and a 
third must be added — the A. L. A. War 
Service, splendidly planned, splendidly ex- 
ecuted! The Association must become 
much more than a debating society or a 
social club. We must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the library serv- 
ice of this country fully abreast of the 
times — literally, indeed, we must keep 
ahead of other branches of the public serv- 
ice, for more and more every interest in 
the community looks to the libraries for 
guidance. 

To avoid being found guilty myself of 
the fault I may seem to ascribe to others, 
I venture to suggest the following definite 
plan for organizing training, formulating 
standards and certifying library workers. 
Let this Association establish forthwith a 
training board — an A. L. A. Training 
Board, analogous to the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board. Let that board be made up of 



a proper number of representatives of li- 
brary schools, training class interests, 
state commissions, etc. Make it truly rep- 
resentative. Then let it employ a compe- 
tent executive who will give all his time 
to its work, and such other expert assist- 
ance and such clerical service as expe- 
rience shows to be desirable and feasible. 

Before sketching the functions of the 
Training Board, let us take stock of the 
material on hand to be organized into a 
system with the Training Board at Its cen- 
ter. Note that I do not say "at its head." 

First: We have more than a dozen full 
fledged library schools with some approach 
to uniformity of minimum standards — 
standards which all are agreed should be 
raised. These schools are organized into 
an association which serves in some re- 
spects as a coordinator but seems ineffec- 
tual to produce any real cooperation. Sec- 
ondly: We have an indefinite and fluc- 
tuating number of training classes — fol- 
lowing no common plan — some striving to 
become accredited library schools and 
others falling by the wayside. Next we 
have summer schools — some good, some 
better — and many more needed. We have 
normal schools, high schools, colleges, and 
universities giving courses in library 
economy — courses which look much alike 
in the catalogs and circulars. Who dares 
to say that one is better than another? 

A multiplicity of training agencies we 
have, it is true, but no system, no recog- 
nized standards (if, perhaps, we except the 
accredited schools). The inadequacy of it 
all is shown by the fact that most of those 
who enter library work do so with no pre- 
tense of special training. The anarchy of 
it all is shown by a statement of the head 
of a normal school, who recently boast- 
fully declared that when he gets his li- 
brary school going he will put the school 
(an accredited school) in a neighboring 
state "out of business." A university li- 
brary course consisting of a few general 
evening lectures, gets into the Library An- 
nual on a par with the accredited schools. 
And so it goes. Who's who? And what's 
what? Do we wonder that "trained" libra- 
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nans are looked upon askance in some 
quarters? Must we look forward to thirty- 
years more of this haphazard growth, of 
duplication of agencies already adequate, 
of failing to provide facilities where the 
need is greatest? Heaven forbid! 

Three major functions would develop 
upon such a board and call for imme- 
diate and continuous attention: (1) The 
fomulation of a standard scheme of grad- 
ing library positions which would neces- 
sarily resemble the best schemes of serv- 
ice now in use, but which would be so ex- 
tended as to cover all kinds of professional 
library work, and possibly include also 
at least the higher grades of the clerical 
service. (2) Its second task would be, 
first, to decide, with the advice and coun- 
sel of the whole profession, what should be 
the minimum standard of qualification in 
the way of training and experience for 
each grade; and then to issue certificates 
of the appropriate grade to all applicants 
who qualify. (3) The third task would 
relate to training agencies* Having de- 
cided that library school training of a cer- 
tain character constitutes the desirable 
minimum for one or more of the higher 
grades of library service, the board could 
proceed, as the Association of Library 
Schools does now, to examine and approve 
such schools as meet a reasonable stand- 
ard. Graduates of these schools who have 
a minimum period of successful experi- 
ence could be given a Training Board cer- 
tificate of high grade without further ques- 
tion. Similarly, successful completion of 
an accredited training class course, com- 
bined with a minimum period of experi- 
ence in a library approved for practice 
work, might almost automatically entitle 
to a Training Board certificate of an ap- 
propriate grade. 

Below the better grade of training 
classes found at present, there is perhaps 
no training offered that in a single con- 
secutive period of instruction could cover 
the field thoroughly enough to meet the 
requirements for even the lowest grade 
certificate. However, much of the work 
offered in summer courses and many of 



the courses in library economy given in 
schools and colleges, are in themselves 
good enough to receive the approval of 
the Training Board and be thereby per- 
mitted to count toward the credits neces- 
sary for a Training Board certificate. 

Upon this last feature of the proposed 
Training Board's function too much stress 
cannot be laid. Librarians and assistants 
in small libraries cannot afford the time 
and expense to attend library schools or 
training classes, even if the latter were 
open to them. They can, however, take 
accredited courses in summer schools, per- 
haps attending different schools, until they 
accumulate enough credits and experience 
to entitle them to at least an elementary 
Training Board certificate. And it is right 
here that I would propose to use the corre- 
spondence method of instruction which 
has recently been discussed with fairly 
general approval. If offered under proper 
auspices, credits toward an elementary 
certificate could be given for correspond- 
ence courses. 

The proper auspices for such corre- 
spondence courses would need the care- 
ful study of the Training Board. It seems 
fairly obvious that correspondence courses 
could be offered by library schools if 
proper attention were paid to developing 
the best methods of instruction and if fol- 
low-up work and practice could be prop- 
erly lined up with it. It seems equally ob- 
vious that all the schools should not be 
expected to offer a full line of correspond- 
ence courses. In any case, courses offered 
should be subject to the approval of the 
Training Board. Tentatively, I would sug- 
gest that such schools as are willing to do 
so be asked by the Board to offer corre- 
spondence courses in certain subjects 
in which they are perhaps already 
specializing and in which they are 
likely, because of their specially skilled 
instructors, to be most successful. It is 
possible, on the other hand, that the cor- 
respondence courses should be given by 
specially trained instructors attached to 
the staff of the Training Board itself. 

On the whole, however, my conception 
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of the Training Board is that its function 
should be confined to examining, approv- 
ing and certifying; that it should not be 
primarily an instructional agency. Never- 
theless, it should be constantly pointing 
out where new training facilities are 
needed, where additional courses should 
be given. Its central position in the sys- 
tem and its representative character 
should make it easy for the proposed 
Board to coordinate, extend and standard- 
ize agencies of all kinds offering training 
for library work. We would look to it 
largely for the initiation and promotion of 
plans for extension training, for effecting 
a closer cooperation between the schools, 
and for discovering and developing skilled 
instructors in library subjects. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain that 
when I use the word standardize I do not 
mean thereby that everything touched is 
to be forced into the same mold. Far from 
it. In the first place, there would be no 
compulsion at all, any more than there is 
pressure now for a library school to meet 
the minimum standards and become an 
accredited school. All would be free, 
moreover, to go as much farther as they 
wish, to raise standards of admission, to 
lengthen courses, to specialize, etc.; but if 
they wish their work to receive credit to- 
ward A. L. A. Training Board certifi- 
cates, they must meet the minimum 
standards set up. And so with all other 
training agencies. A graduate of an ap- 
proved school or a training class would get 
whatever certificate or diploma the school 
sees fit to bestow upon him. In addition, 
if he desires and meets all conditions, he 
could have the appropriate Training Board 
certificate, which would lead after a period 
of successful experience in definite kinds 
of professional work to higher and eventu- 
ally to the highest certificate. -Graduates 
of the best schools would continue to be 
sought after as now. The possession of a 
certificate would not be a badge of su- 
periority as much as a guarantee against 
gross incompetency. The same is true, of 
course, of library school diplomas and de- 
grees even now. 



Bear in mind, then, that we do not pro- 
pose an autocratic agency arbitrarily set- 
ting up standards and attempting to force 
them on schools and public authorities 
against their will. The board proposed 
would be a representative body of practi- 
cal librarians whose duty it would be to 
translate into concrete definitions and 
standards the best thought and experience 
in all matters of training for library serv- 
ice, to insure a reasonable degree of com- 
petency in the product of various kinds of 
training agencies, to protect libraries 
everywhere from inadequately trained and 
incompetent persons, to raise standards as 
rapidly as conditions permit, to promote 
the establishment of training agencies in 
sections of the country where they are 
needed and in all sections of the country 
for grades of service unprovided for under 
the present planless scheme of profes- 
sional training. 

It goes without saying that everyone 
now in library service would receive cer- 
tificates, if they applied for them, corre- 
sponding to the grade of work in which 
they are now successfully engaged, with 
due regard to general fitness and training. 
This would take a little time, but need 
not be a serious obstacle; and fear on the 
part of library workers that they person- 
ally might not be rated high enough should 
not be allowed to determine their attitude 
toward certification. Any board would 
adopt a liberal policy toward all now in 
the service. Original certificates would 
probably be based primarily on the nature 
of positions now held. A person who is 
doing good work will receive recognition 
and have a better chance to improve his 
position. Only those who fail conspicu- 
ously to measure up to the size of their 
present post need fear the results of im- 
partial grading and certification. 

I anticipate that some will say, "Fine 
idea, something of that sort must be done 
sometime, but let's not be in any hurry." 
Certainly, we must not act on impulse; we 
want to think about it, think hard and dis- 
cuss it; and then if the balance of opinion 
is in favor of some such plan, let us act. 
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It's folly to think we'll wait until no one 
opposes the idea. The forward-looking 
members of the profession, those who 
have vision, though they are not vision- 
aries, already see the necessity of some 
such step. Certification is even now a fact 
for certain classes of librarians in more 
than one state. Ten years from now, if 
we work hard enough, a little progress 
will have been made here and there in the 
way of getting certification by state law, 
but most of us will not live to see a satis- 
factory system on the statute books of half 
the states. But even if by some act of 
magic every state could be moved to adopt 
a reasonable system of certification 
shortly, we would certainly be worse off in 
some respects than now. In the first place, 
we should probably have forty-eight differ- 
ent systems. The schools, I anticipate, 
would have to offer technical courses on 
the laws and regulations governing em- 
ployment of librarians! Your New Jersey 
certificate would not be good in Pennsyl- 
vania, and so on, unless perchance inter- 
state comity becomes vastly more fash- 
ionable than it has ever been with respect 
to all other matters, including the practice 
of other professions. The freedom with 
which librarians have been accustomed 
to move from one state or city to another 
is a precious asset, not only to the indi- 
vidual but to the progress of library serv- 
ice as well. Even if an unwonted degree 
of interstate reciprocity in the recognition 
of certificates should follow our assumed 
system of state certification,, inevitable 
variations in grades would tend to check 
our present freedom of movement. 

For still other reasons even the most 
ideal system of state certification would 
fail to meet the needs fully. State certifica- 
tion could apply only to libraries sup- 
ported by public funds. An A. L. A. Train- 
ing Board could cover the entire field of li- 
brary service, if it were found desirable. 
It could, in other words, certify for busi- 
ness libraries and libraries of many special 
types which fall principally or altogether 
outside the class of publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 



If we desire a simple system of certifica- 
tion for the whole country; if we hope for 
a consistent, uniform system of certifica- 
tion under the control of the profession, 
there is only one way to get it. There 
is an old proverb which warns that if you 
want a thing done right, do it yourself. 
Let me commend this to the American 
Library Association in the matter of cer- 
tification. 

It is safe to predict that as soon as a 
system of A. L. A. certification gets under 
way library authorities everywhere will be- 
gin to accept our standards and provide 
by law that an A. L. A. certificate of a cer- 
tain grade shall be a prerequisite for em- 
ployment in a given post. Already a few 
states require certificates of high school 
librarians. Would it not be relatively easy 
to persuade all progressive states to re- 
quire high school librarians to have the 
special school certificate of the A. L. A. 
Training Board? And where states as a 
whole are backward would not individual 
progressive schools unconsciously fall in 
line and demand certified librarians? 
There is nothing in the plan to prevent any 
public library, state library commission or 
education department from requiring more 
than the A. L. A. Training Board certifi- 
cate. They could, if they saw fit, have 
their own system of certification in addi- 
tion. Perhaps a few would find it advisa- 
ble to do so, but I feel confident the great 
majority would prefer to fall in line and 
rely wholly on the Training Board certifi- 
cates. 

Frankly, I cannot help being enthusias- 
tic about the effect of country-wide certifi- 
cation on the demand for technical and 
professional training. It will give the in- 
dividual definite professional objectives to- 
ward which to strive; it will give library 
authorities much needed guidance in 
selecting and appointing employees; it will 
furnish a basis for gradation of salaries 
and promotion from grade to grade; it will 
help to solve the problem of civil service, 
because many states and cities will prefer 
to accept A. L. A. certificates rather than 
to set up their own tests of fitness; it will 
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help to put library work on a professional 
plane in the eyes of the public; it will be 
a very positive aid in securing better sal- 
aries. 

The proposed board will be able to 
strengthen and extend training facilities, 
particularly for the benefit of the small 
public libraries now so much in need of a 
personnel trained for that special and most 
important work. Many incidental advan- 
tages will occur to everyone. A very im- 
portant by-product should result from the 
necessity the board would probably be 
under of maintaining a list of libraries of 
different types and sizes in all parts of the 
country approved for practice work. The 
schools have individually done something 
of the sort more or less informally, but 
the board would probably have to carry 
the method much farther. The result 
would naturally be a general effort on the 
part of libraries to raise their standards 
to meet the conditions required by the 
board. 

I am not aware that the members of the 
Association have had the desirability of 
certification before them in such a fashion 
that they could express an opinion on it, 
but I cannot believe there would be any 
serious opposition if the proposal and its 
full significance for the profession and for 
library service were clearly understood. 
Perhaps there may be some who readily 
grant the desirability of a central body to 
supervise and promote training agencies 
and to grade and certify library workers 
and who yet prefer to see it done by the 
Government. If established on a national 
scale, as every important consideration de- 
mands, the natural agency of the Federal 
Government to undertake it would be the 
Library of Congress, but we doubt whether 
the national library would be willing to 
assume this function and we doubt still 
more whether libraries and educational in- 
stitutions would cooperate as fully with 
any governmental agency having no au- 
thority to command, as with a board op- 
erating under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, democratically 



selected and in close touch with profes- 
sional needs and opinions. 

Other professional organizations have 
taken a leading part in standardization 
and extension of training. Such activity 
is not only a public service, but Is good 
business as well. The American Bankers' 
Association, for example, fosters a system 
of education in the theory and practice of 
banking, maintaining standards of training 
by means of official examinations and the 
issuance of certificates. This work is in 
charge of an educational director, under 
the general management of a board of re- 
gents. Systematic courses of study, in- 
cluding correspondence courses, are avail- 
able to those who meet a prescribed stand- 
ard of education and banking experience 
and these courses lead to standard certifi- 
cates. 

The war has given a tremendous impetus 
to the use of books and libraries for voca- 
tional training. Should not the library 
profession grasp the opportunity to set a 
splendid example of a vocational group 
fully and efficiently organized for the tech- 
nical training and certification of its mem- 
bers of every grade? 

As is well known, the British Library 
Association, through its Education Com- 
mittee, has long maintained a system of 
professional examinations and certificates, 
and library authorities base their promo- 
tions and salary increases on these certifi- 
cates. Many of you are doubtless more 
familiar with this system than I am. I 
understand that there is dissatisfaction, 
not with the system of certification, but 
because it is generally felt that the exam- 
inations based on the syllabus put out by 
the Education Committee are not enough. 
There is serious need of training facilities 
such as our library schools, training classes 
and summer schools to prepare candidates 
for these examinations. Most of those who 
take the examinations are self-prepared by 
the help of the syllabus and correspond- 
ence courses. The inspiration and insight 
imparted by competent instructors, the per- 
sonal relations of students with each other 
— these and other tremendous advantages 
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inhere in class-room instruction, but it 
should be possible for us to supplement our 
schools with something analogous to the 
Library Association's syllabus and corre- 
spondence courses. 

"The syllabus . . . ," says one recent 
critic, "is a fairly comprehensive one, and 
if crowded in some sections, is clear and 
straightforward, and any assistant pos- 
sessed of interest in his or her work and 
an average amount of common sense would 
do well, instead of sitting down and be- 
wailing the lack of library schools, to work 
carefully through that syllabus, subject by 
subject, sit for the examinations, and by so 
doing acquire a serviceable weapon for fu- 
ture use." 

One very important practical question I 
have not touched upon, namely the finan- 
cial support of a Training Board. I have 
not even attempted to estimate the amount 
of money required in the beginning. If 
the library profession is ready for such a 
step, I have little doubt that a way can 
be found to put it into effect. A graduated 
scale of fees might be charged for certifi- 



cates, corporate membership fees in the 
Association, or similar sources of income 
could be used. It is also possible that 
some support could he secured from gen- 
eral educational agencies. The problem of 
financial support is far less important at 
this juncture than the moral support of all 
the progressive and forward-looking ele- 
ments in the profession. If we really want 
to do this thing it can be done. 

In this brief sketch I cannot, of course, 
go into details as to organization or func- 
tions of the proposed board. It would be 
the business of the board to work out de- 
tails with the aid of all the talent and wis- 
dom the members of this Association pos- 
sess, which is surely ample for the task. 
The big outstanding facts I want to leave 
with you. I want you to think about them 
and discuss them and in some way record 
your best judgment as to the feasibility 
and desirability of taking this most es- 
sential step in planning for library de- 
velopment. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY OF THE NEXT DECADE 
By Jesse B. Davis, Principal Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 



Reorganization is the key word in this 
after-war period. Industry, business, edu- 
cation, and government are all undergoing 
radical changes. For some years we have 
realized that rapid progress was being 
made; that we were in a state of transi- 
tion; that traditions were being swept 
away; and that an age of scientific meth- 
od was rapidly coming to pass. But trans- 
ition has now become scientific reorgan- 
ization. 

Among the various divisions of our edu- 
cational system, the high school has al- 
ready made greater progress than any 
other, and is facing a period of reorgan- 
ization that borders on the revolutionary. 
The very population of our high schools 
has completely changed during the past 
few decades. Widely differing types of 
pupils, from every nationality and from 
all manner of homes are demanding the 



kind of education that will fit them for 
satisfactory living in the everyday world. 
In our attempt to satisfy these conditions 
the traditions of the past are giving way 
before the economic and social needs of a 
changing civilization. 

The scientific study of our educational 
system, of our traditional curriculum, of 
methods of teaching, and of the applica- 
tion of modern psychology to business, to 
industry, and to the abilities of the indi- 
vidual is already bringing about a revolu- 
tion in educational procedure. 

A commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education has recently an- 
nounced in its bulletin on the "Cardinal 
principles of secondary education" the 
seven main objectives of modern educa- 
tion in a democracy. These objectives 
are health, command of fundamental 



